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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


USE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
EXAMINATION SCORES 


“What is a freshman’s time worth, anyhow?” Many college in- 
structors have the attitude expressed by this question, although few 
of them would probably be willing to admit it. However great or 
little his time may actually be worth, it is no longer necessary that 
much of it be Wasted in trying to do work of which he is incapable. 
A report published in this issue of The High School Journal indicates 
clearly that college officials in North Carolina now have no valid 
excuse for not knowing before college opens in the autumn which 
pupils are most likely to fail and which are most likely to succeed in 
their college studies. The North Carolina High School Senior Exam- 
ination, administered in February of each year by the North Carolina 
College Conference with the codperation of the State Department of 
Education, supplies the colleges with an excellent prediction, early 
in the summer, of the grades their first year students will probably 
make at college during the autumn. 

Advance information of this type enables a college to make many 
adjustments that would be impossible without such data. At one 
institution, which is unable to accommodate most of the young ladies 
who seek admission, the officers use the test scores as one basis for 
deciding which applicants shall be admitted and which rejected. Al- 
though the selection of higher grade students always tends to in- 
crease the popularity of an institution, most of the colleges will not 
feel justified in refusing to admit holders of high school certificates 
who apply for admission. 

A number of colleges in North Carolina make extensive use of 
the test scores as a basis for sectioning and classifying their entrants. 
The mere fact that pupils having approximately the same degrees of 
mastery of high school subject matter are reciting together in col- 
lege may have little value in itself, but it offers the instructor a won- 
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derful opportunity to adapt his instruction to the special needs of his 
students. Although it is desirable that a student’s class or section 
should be changed as soon as more valid evidence is obtained indicat- 
ing that he belongs elsewhere, the test scores supply before college 
opens a highly reliable index of his needs and abilities. Both the more 
and the less capable students make more rapid progress when grouped 
with others of like abilities and taught sympathetically by appropriate 
methods. In college as in the lower schools, homogeneous grouping 
provides an educational opportunity rather than an accomplishment. 

In some of our colleges the first-year students are being guided 
and advised, on the basis of their high school test scores, as to the 
amount and character of work they should attempt to do. This as- 
sumes that it is better for a student to attempt less if as a result he 
is enabled to accomplish more. The student who attempts too much, 
or the wrong subjects, is likely to fail and prematurely to be sent away 
from the benign influences of the college. A few of the colleges have 
recognized frankly their obligation to help the students they admit by 
providing special instruction suited to their special néeds. As often 
as not these needs are in large measure for more effective habits of 
study and work. In one college where the lowest fifth of the class, 
when divided on the basis of the high school test scores, has been 
given special training in methods of study and work, it has for two 
years been found that the lowest fifth makes higher average grades 
than the second fifth which has not been given such special instruc- 
tion. 

One of the possibilities growing out of the use of test scores is 
a greater degree of self analysis by the colleges. It is clear that in 
some of our colleges there is relatively little relation between ability 
and college grades. The head of one department in an important 
North Carolina college informs the freshmen at the outset that he will 
give the highest college grade to anyone who is never absent, the next 
highest grade to anyone absent not more than a given number of 
times, and so on. All such problems as grading, the improvement of 
examinations, the revision of requirements, and the adjustment of 
curricula and teaching methods to the abilities and individual dif- 
ferences found in the students, may all be approached through a con- 
sideration of the scores made by prospective freshmen on the North 
Carolina High School Senior Examination. The possibilities for im- 
proving the services of the colleges to their students are large, but 
the amount that will actually be done depends upon the character of 
the leadership found in each college.—M. R. T. 
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PRACTICE TEACHING 


In North Carolina’s modified certification requirements, an- 
nounced by the State Department of Education to go into effect in 
1931, practice teaching and the observation of classroom activities 
are emphasized, and rightly so, as essential parts of the teacher’s 
preparation. These are to be required, therefore, for all certificates 
of the highest class. In order to define the conditions under which 
acceptable practice teaching may be done, Dr. James E. Hillman, 
Director of Certification, has recently prepared a bulletin which sets 
forth the standards for this phase of the professional preparation of 
teachers and offers detailed suggestions for the improvement of prac- 
tice teaching in the senior colleges of the state that attempt to trair 
teachers for the highest classes of certificates. Dr. Hillman has pre- 
pared this bulletin with the same painstaking care and thoroughness 
that characterize all his work. Although the bulletin has been written 
primarily for those engaged in the preparation of teachers, it is not 
without interest to teachers and school officials generally. It will 
prove particularly helpful to wide-awake teachers and prospective 
teachers who are interested in equipping themselves for the more 
effective service that the state expects of them. Happily the idea 
of standardization is not carried to the point of overemphasis on a 
rigidly formalized procedure to be followed in all institutions, but 
what may be termed the minimum essentials of good practice teach- 


ing facilities and requirements are presented in a sane and intelligent 


manner and in sufficient detail to prove of genuine help to the teacher 
training institutions.—N. W. W. 


THE INGLIS LECTURE 

No more thought-provoking statement has been made concerning 
the educational implications of the new industrial civilization which 
is now overwhelming and transforming the traditional social order 
in America than that of Professor Counts’ /nglis Lecture at Harvard 
in 1929. (“Secondary Education and Industrialism.” By George 
S. Counts. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929.) The 
transformation from an agrarian to an industrial civilization within 
a generation has thrust us into a new world: “A world which with a 
ruthless and relentless energy is destroying inherited values, creeds 
and faiths; a world which is demanding new social arrangements, a 
new legal code, a new ethics, a new aesthetics, a new religion, and 
even a thorough-going revision of our ideas regarding the nature of 
man.” In our educational adjustments and practices we have not 
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kept pace. The old formulae are not suited to the world as it is. 
We are “preoccupied with educational techniques and the minutiae 
of school-keeping when we should be wrestling with the basic prob- 
lems of life”; we are “greatly agitated over the construction of an 
algebra test or a marking scale, when we should be endeavoring to 
make the school function in the building of a new civilization.” The 
rapid expansion of secondary education which has been in progress 
for the past twenty or thirty years Professor Counts explains on the 
basis of seven factors which, working in close union, have brought 
the secondary school into the fourth great creative period of its his- 
tory since the fall of the ancient empires. “The rapid democratiza- 
tion of secondary education in our time may be traced to the presence 
of certain social ideals in the United States, the prior extension of 
the opportunities of elementary education, the appearance of a highly 
integrated society, the growing complexity of civilization, the increase 
in wealth, the decrease in the death rate, and the decline in the birth 
rate.” The factors are analyzed and ably discussed. If secondary 
education in America is to perform its functions adequately, it must 
be made in practices and procedures more responsive to social needs 
and more sensitive to social change.—N. W. W. 


SPECIAL COLUMNS 


In response to the numerous requests and suggestions that have 
come from its readers, the High ScHoo.t JouRNAL is starting again 
“Special Columns” which constituted one of its features several years 
ago. These “columns” are to be conducted by the heads of the de- 
partments in the University Training School each of whom will 
endeavor to make his column interesting and helpful to the teachers 
of his particular subject. The “French Column” conducted by Hugo 
Giduz appears in this issue. In subsequent issues columns will appear 
for the teachers of English, to be conducted by P. C. Farrar; Latin, 
by J. Minor Gwynn; History, by A. K. King; Mathematics, by H. F. 
Munch; and Natural Science, by Carleton E. Preston. By January 
these six departments will have become regular features of each issue. 
Each of the editors of these columns will welcome suggestions, criti- 
cisms, and short contributions from teachers and others to the end 
that they may make their efforts serve more effectively the purposes 
for which these columns are intended. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIOR EX AMINATION, 1928 EDITION 


A Partial Report on Its Predictive Value 


By M. R. TrRaBuE 


The University of North Carolina 


NE PURPOSE of the College Conference in preparing and 
QO administering the High School Senior Examinations is to en- 
able college officials to estimate during the summer the amount of 
ability to do college work which each student will have demonstrated 
by the end of his first term in college. This purpose assumes that the 
student’s success in college work will be proportional to his success 
in high school work, and that one good method of forecasting success 
in college is to measure what he has learned: in high school. 

This study was undertaken by the Committee on College Admis- 
sions to determine the degree to which the test scores obtained in 
February, 1928, predicted the college grades made during the first 
term of the year 1928-29. The collection and much of the statistical 
treatment of the data for this report were done by Mr. E. H. Hicks, 
Instructor in Education at the University of North Carolina, under 
the supervision of Mr. M. R. Trabue, Secretary of the Committee 
on College Admissions. The critical ratios and coefficients of corre- 
lation reperted here were calculated by Professor B. A. Stevens of 
the University of North Carolina. 

The following colleges supplied data for the study: Davidson 
College, Duke University, East Carolina Teachers College, Elon Col- 
lege, Flora MacDonald College, Greensboro College for Women, Guil- 
ford College, High Point College, Mars Hill College, Meredith Col- 
lege, North Carolina College for Women, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Peace Institute, Queens College, Salem College, Wake Forest 
College, Western Carolina (Cullowhee) State Teachers College, and 
the University of North Carolina. Since the tests predict success in 
some colleges much more satisfactorily than in others, it has seemed 
desirable to give each college a code number in this report rather than 
to mention it by name. The code number representing each college 
will be revealed by the committee to the administrative officers of that 
college upon request. 

The data for this study consisted of the scholarship marks of 2277 
first-year students for the first term of 1928-29, as recorded in the 
offices of the college registrars, and the total scores (exclusive of 
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foreign language scores) on the 1928 Edition of the North Carolina 
High School Senior Examination for exactly the same students. Since 
the number of first-year students in each college varies, the reliabil- 
ities of the resulting measures of the predictive potency of the exam- 
ination also vary considerably, but the prediction made by the exam- 
ination in the median college is worthy of note, and each college will 
be interested in seeing how it differs from the average and in consid- 
ering the probable reasons for such differences. 

Because of differences in the notations used by the different col- 
leges in assigning grades, some using letters, some percentages, and 
others numerals, it was necessary to adopt such a table of equiva- 
lents as seemed most reasonable. The following scheme was employed 
as a basis for transmuting grades from one system to the other. While 
there are some inadequacies in this plan, it was found to come as near 


EQUIVALENT GRADES 


Numerals Letters Percentages 


Each registrar using percentage 
grades indicated just what range 
of marks in his college would be 
equivalent to each of the numerical 
grades used in this report. 


to satisfying all the different systems as any that could be adopted. 
The first four grades are passing marks, while the fifth is a “condi- 
tioned” grade, and the sixth is an unconditioned “failure.”* 

The first tabulation to be reported concerns the college grades ob- 
tained by the highest ten per cent of the students in each college as 
determined by the scores obtained on the North Carolina High School 
Senio: Examination. Do the best students on the high school exam- 
ination make high marks in their college work? The answer appears 
in Table I. More than half of those who stood high in the examina- 
tion made high grades at the median North Carolina college, although 
about three out of a hundred failed in at least one subject. Actually, 
none of the best tenth of the class failed in any subject in nine of the 
eighteen colleges, although 17.1% of the marks of the best tenth of 
the class were “Failure” in College C. “Ones” and “twos” were made 
by all the best tenth of the class in College M, and by about 84% of 
the best tenth of the class in Colleges D and E. In general, Table I 
indicates that there is a strong probability that a student who is in 


*Some of the colleges give no “conditioned” grades. In the tables which follow a dash 
has been used to indicate that the institution does not give ‘‘conditions,” while a zero has 
been used to indicate that although the grade is used in the school no student in a par- 
ticular group obtained the grade. 
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the best tenth of his college class as far as high school examination 
scores are concerned will make “ones” and “twos” in his first term 
at college, if he elects to attend a college in North Carolina. 


Taste I 


Percentage Distribution of All College Grades for That Tenth of Class 
Having Highest Examination Scores 
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The next tabulation is concerned with those first-year college stu- 
dents who had made the lowest scores in the high school examina- 
tion. Do the students who enter college in the lowest tenth of their 
classes in knowledge of high school subject-matter make low grades 
in college? The answer appears in Table I. 

In ten of the eighteen colleges a student whose high school exam- 
ination score falls in the lowest tenth of the class has little or no chance 
of obtaining a “one” during his first term’s study, and there is about 
one chance in four, regardless of the college attended, that he will 
receive one or more marks below “passing.” More than 87% of the 
lowest tenth of the class in College P were either failed or conditioned, 
while 57.1% in College M and 54% in College J fell below passing. 
On the other hand, 33.4% of the lowest tenth in College H received a 
grade of “two” or better, and 17% in College I received a grade of 


*The percentages in the body of the table refer to all grades recorded, while the 
numerals at the base of the table indicate the percentages for the median school and do not 
total 100%. 
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“one.” (It is probably worthy of note that courses in physical edu- 
ation and in Bible account for a large portion of the “ones” received 
in Colleges I and E.) 

Tasie II 


Percentage Distribution of All College Grades for That Tenth of Class 
Having Lowest Examination Scores 
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In general, it may be said from a comparison of Tables I and II 
that being in the highest tenth of the class is about twice as indicative 
of high grades during the first term at college as being in the lowest 
tenth is indicative of “failures” at college. .-In other words, making a 
high score on the examination is about twice as good a guarantee of 
success in college as the making of a low test score is of failure in 
college. One has twice as many chances to make good after getting 
a low test score as he has to make below “two” after getting a high 
test score. 

In order to check further on the usefulness of the examination 
scores as predictions of college grades, the first-year students of each 
college were divided into fourths on the basis of their high school 
senior test scores. The grades made during the first term in college 
were then tabulated for the highest and for the lowest fourth of each 
class. Table III shows the distribution of college marks for the 
fourth that had the highest scores on the test compared with the marks 


*See note to Table I 
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Taste III 


Percentage Distributions of College Marks for Highest and Lowest Quarters 
of First-Year Students, Determined by Examination Scores 
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“The percentages in the body of the table refer to the total number of college marks 
received, while the medians at the bottom of the table refer to the percentages found in 
the median college in North Carolina and do not total 100%. 
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for the fourth that had the lowest scores. Although the differences 
between the highest and lowest quarters are not as large as the differ- 
ences between the highest and lowest tenths of the classes, a student 
in that fourth of a class having highest examination scores has in the 
average North Carolina college seven and one-half times as great a 
chance of receiving a grade of “one” as has a student in the lowest 
fourth of the class. On the other hand, a lowest quarter student has 
a five and eight-tenths greater probability of failing in the average 
college than has the student whose examination score is in the upper 
quarter of his class. 

The same colleges which failed to show great superiority in marks 
for the highest tenth of the class fail also to show any great advan- 
tage for the highest fourth of the class. It is ten times as hard at Col- 
lege B for a lowest quarter student to get a grade of “one” or “two” 
as for a highest quarter student. In College N, 18.8% of the lowest 
quarter marks were below passing, and none of the highest quarter : 
but 18.5% of the highest quarter marks were “ones,” 
the lowest quarter marks. 


and none of 


This table makes it evident that the colleges vary greatly in the 
degree to which the marks obtained in them measure the same types 
of ability as are measured by the High School Senior Examination. 
College C, for example, gave “ones” and “failures” to the highest and 


lowest quarters in about equal numbers. If this fact is the result of 
a carefully planned program of basing college grades on some other 
characteristic than ability, it might be approved ; but if it is the result 
of carelessness and lack of a definite marking program it is certainly 
unfortunate for the students. 

Another comparison of students making high scores with those 
making low scores on the high school senior test employs as a basis 
the lowest mark made by a student in any college course. Table IV 
compares the percentages for the highest tenth and for the lowest 
tenth of each class. In the median college two-thirds of those in the 
lowest tenth of the class on the high school senior examination make 
at least one failure during the first term while none of those in the 
highest tenth of the class fail. Here again, however, there are great 
differences in the practices of the different colleges. College M seems 
to make the strongest distinction between its weak and its strong stu- 
dents when judged by the criterion of Table IV. The lowest grade 
made by any of the best tenth of the class at M was a “two,” while 
the lowest grade made by each of the poorest tenth was a failing mark. 
It is also worthy of note that there was only one college in the state 
(College A) in which any student having a high school examination 
score in the lowest tenth of the class was able to make “two” or above 
on ail courses. 
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Tasie IV 


Comparison of Best and Poorest Tenths of Each Freshman Class in Terms of 
Lowest Marks Received in First Term’s Work at College 
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. “Percentages in the body of the table refer to total number of students in the tenth 
ot the class, while the medians at the bottom refer to percentages in the median college 
in North Carolina and do not total 100%. 
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TABLE V 


Comporison of Mean College Marks for Each Fourth of Classes, When 
Divided on Basis of High School Examination Scores 























. . POOREST NEXT NEXT BEST 
COLLEGE | MEASURE | “ FouRTH POOREST BEST FOURTH 
Mean 4.61 4.04 3.90 2.79 
A S. D. 99 .89 1.03 .77 
Mean 4.18 3.76 3.52 2.87 
B S. D. .67 .69 .72 .73 
Mean 3.64 3.10 2.96 2.99 
Cc Ss. D. 62 -62 70 80 
Mean 3.04 2.76 2.48 2.31 
D S. D. 45 55 50 38 
Mean 3.22 2.87 2.68 2.18 
E S. D. 56 -68 61 69 
Mean 3.16 3.00 2.66 2.51 
F S. D. 50 .50 .70 50 
Mean 3.85 3.38 2.89 2.41 
G S. D. 65 45 46 46 
Mean 3.23 3.14 3.29 2.32 f 
H S. D. 3 .60 72 78 } 
Mean 3.25 3.08 2.71 2.31 
I 8. D. .57 62 66 
Mean 4.30 3.74 3.03 2.66 ‘ 
J S. D. 88 .69 1.00 87 
Mean 3 3.61 2.98 2.76 
K S. D. 75 .79 53 96 
Mean 3.34 2.94 2.5 2.51 
I S. D. 56 62 45 54 | 
Mean 4.75 3.73 3.45 1.96 
M S. D. 81 2 1.01 1.22 
Mean 3.81 3.25 2.83 2.35 
N S. D. 38 <4 54 68 
Mean 3.79 3.67 3.40 2.79 
Oo Ss. D 52 50 65 67 
Mean 4.90 4.47 3.87 04 
P Ss. D. .82 88 1.13 1.12 
Mean 3.49 3.02 2.41 2.24 
Q &. D. .79 49 48 52 
Mean 3.47 3.09 2.81 2.58 
RK s.D 49 .43 45 60 
Mean 3.73 3.37 3.02 2.53 
Mean S. D. 65 -62 -68 -72 
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Another evidence of the predictive values of the total scores (omit- 
ting the foreign language scores) obtained on the 1928 Edition of the 
North Carolina High School Senior Examination came from a study 
of the distributions of first term college grades for each fourth of 
each class, when divided into fourths in terms of the scores on the 
examination. Table V presents the arithmetic means and standard 
deviations for the grades received during the first term by each fourth 
of each class. 

A very rough measure of the relationships between the examina- 
tion scores and the grades received in college could be obtained by 
subtracting the mean college grade received by each fourth of the 
class from the mean grade received by each higher fourth. Such a 
measure would show College M giving much higher average marks 
(1.96) to its fourth that was most successful in the examination than 
(4.75) to its least promising fourth. Such simple measures of dif- 
ference may, however, be misleading in some cases. We have there- 
fore calculated the probable error (P.E.) of each such difference be- 
tween the mean of each fourth and the means of all other fourths in 
the same school, and have then divided each difference between means 
by its probable error, thereby obtaining quotients which are some- 
times called “critical ratios.” Actually these “critical ratios” are the 
differences between the means of the grades received by the various 


Taste VI 


Critical Ratios Between Mean College Marks Made by Various Fourths of 
Classes Divided on Basis of High School Examination Scores 























COLLEGE Lowest to Highest Lowest to Next Lowest to Next to 
Fourth Lowest Fourth Highest Fourth 

c & P. E. diff | CR. P. E. diff | C.R. P. E. diff 

B 20.99 062 7.06 060 10.66 062 
A 16.6 110 4.88 117 5.68 125 
I 13.77 068 2.70 162 8.22 066 
R 12.93 068 6.48 058 11.01 059 
0 11.77 089 1.59 076 4.44 087 
G 10.96 131 3.67 130 7.35 131 
J 10.81 152 4.08 .137 7.75 164 
Q 10.79 116 4.13 .114 9.53 113 
M 8.85 326 4.57 .223 4.45 .291 
N 8.03 182 3.66 -153 |. 6.63 .148 
D 6.66 109 2.17 140 4.50 .123 
F 6.42 101 1.36 119 3.42 .146 
E 6.00 172 2.06 171 3.32 .161 
L 5.74 144 2.65 .152 5.90 133 
H 5.20 174 59 .156 25 . 167 
P 4.03 -462 2.81 .153 2.21 .467 
Cc 3.73 .176 3.77 144 3.82 153 
K 1.61 .260 |—1.79 .230 1.02 .197 
Mean 9.16 161 3.14 139 5.56 155 
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groups or fourths of the class, expressed in terms of the probable 
errors of these differences. Table VI gives the probable error of the 
difference (P.E.) and the critical ratio of the difference (C.R.) be- 
tween the mean of the grades obtained by the lowest quarter and the 
mean of the grades obtained by each other quarter of the first-year 
class in each college. 

The significance of these measures is statistically large, but it is 
difficult to explain what they mean in simple terms. Any distribution 
of measures may be considered as a mere sample of all the measures 
that might be assembled if one had an infinite amount of time to col- 
lect them. The average scholarship mark made in a college in the 
autumn of 1928 by that fourth of the first-year class which had re- 
ceived the lowest scores on the high school examination would not be 
exactly the same as one would obtain if he were able to collect such 
marks for a hundred years or more. But one can not wait until the 
college ultimately quits business in order to obtain all the facts com- 
pletely, and the policies of the college might change in a few years so 
that one would actually be dealing with a different institution. The 
1928 average scholarship marks are therefore considered as fair sam- 
ples of the results of the conditions prevailing at that time, but sta- 
tistical calculations are easily made to determine the degree to which 
the obtained averages would differ from the averages of an infinitely 
large sampling of the same facts. From these calculations the prob- 
able errors of the differences between averages were calculated and 
listed in the table. 

If the difference between the obtained scholarship means for the 
highest scoring and for the lowest scoring quarters of the class in 
College X were 1.00 P.E., that is if the critical ratio were found to be 
1.00, there would be only one chance in four that, with an infinitely 
enlarged sample of the two fourths of the class, the highest-scoring 
quarter would have as low an average as the lowest-scoring quarter. 
In College K, the C.R. was actually only 1.61 P.E., which would mean 
only one chance in seven that with an infinite sampling the low-scor- 
ing quarter would equal the grades made by the high-scoring quarter. 
In College C, with a C.R. of 3.73 P.E., there is less than one chance in 
a hundred that an infinite sampling would change the relationship be- 
tween the mean grades for the two extreme quarters. The critical 
ratios for the differences in average college grades made by the high- 
est-scoring quarter and the lowest-scoring quarter of the freshmen in 
all other colleges are so large that there is practically no chance that 
an infinite sampling would ever change the relationship. In other 
words, except in College K there is practically no chance that the 
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average college grade of the freshmen with low test scores could ever 
equal the average grade of freshmen with high test scores. 

Another measure of the predictive value of the examination scores 
was obtained by calculating coefficients of correlation between these 
scores and the college grades made later, using the usual Pearson 
product-moment formula. By this method one is able to measure for 
all pupils the degree to which a high test score in high school was fol- 
lowed by correspondingly high grades in college, or a low test score 
followed by correspondingly low marks in college. The coefficients 
of correlation actually obtained in the different colleges ranged all the 
way from .25 which is very low, to .75, which is fairly high. A per- 
fect correlation of 1.00 would only be obtained in a situation where 
each student’s achievement in college was, when compared with the 
achievements of the entire class, exactly proportional to his examina- 
tion score; while a correlation of 0 would only be obtained where 
there was absolutely no relation whatever between one’s examination 
scores and his college grades. Table VII shows in the first column 
the coefficient of correlation between high school examination scores 
and average first-term college grades for each of the eighteen col- 
leges studied. 

Studies conducted in other parts of the country have found cor- 
relations between the scores on mental or psychological examinations 


Taste VII 


Correlations Between Examination Scores and College Marks With Means 
and Standard Deviations in Each Measure 
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and later success in college ranging usually between .40 and .60, with 
an average coefficient slightly below .50. The High School Senior 
Examination given by the North Carolina College Conference is there- 
fore a somewhat better basis for predicting success in college than 
the usual mental examination, although there are a few colleges in 
North Carolina in which the examination fails to predict academic 
success with any great accuracy. These exceptions are undoubtedly 
due to unusual marking policies, or perhaps to a lack of definite pol- 
icies in these colleges rather than to inadequacies in the examination 
itself. 

As a practical test of the predictive value of the examination 
scores, the secretary of the College Admissions Committee of the 
North Carolina College Conference selected in August, 1927, the 
names of one hundred men, who had been accepted for admission to 
the first-year class of the University of North Carolina, but whose 
scores in the high school examination had been low. The names of 
these men were sent to the president, the registrar, and the deans of 
the various undergraduate schools of the university, with thé predic- 
tion that not more than ten of them would make during the year a 
full year of college credit (nine courses). A year later the records 
of these men were investigated, and it was found that only eight of 
the hundred had obtained a full year’s credits. 

Again in the autumn of 1928 a hundred names were selected. 
using not only the high school examination scores, but other informa- 
tion which has also been found to have predictive value at the uni- 
versity. Only sixty-eight of the hundred actually registered in the 
university for the fall quarter, so the prediction was made that not 
more than six of these men would obtain a full year’s credit within 
the college year. The names of these men were filed with the presi- 
dent, but they were not on this occasion supplied to the deans. When 
the outcome was checked up during the summer of 1929, it was found 
that only two of these men had actually obtained a full year of uni- 
versity credits. The average man of the sixty-eight who actually 
entered the university in the autumn of 1928 had earned fewer than 
four out of the normal expectation of nine course credits for a col- 
lege year. Ten of the sixty-eight withdrew or were suspended dur- 
ing the first quarter, and thirty-two of those who remained at the end 
of the quarter had an average grade of “Failure.” Only six of the 
whole number obtained a full three courses of college credit for their 
first quarter, and only two obtained a full nine courses of credit for 
their first year at Carolina. 
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In view of the statistical and practical evidences thus far collected, 
there can be no further doubt regarding the relatively high predictive 
value of the North Carolina High School Senior Examination. The 
grades assigned by the instructors in some of our colleges are in much 
closer agreement with the abilities of the students than are the grades 
assigned by instructors in other colleges, but in most colleges the 
agreement is remarkably close, especially in those cases where stu- 
dents have made high scores on the high school examination. Any 
North Carolina college which so desires can by means of the examina- 
tion results predict quite accurately in May or June the kind of grades 
which any given group of graduates from North Carolina high 
schools will have made at the end of the fall term in college. Ifa 
North Carolina college official cares to take a personal interest in the 
success or failure of first-year students, he has only himself to blame 
for not knowing quite accurately before the term begins just who 
are likely to fail and who are likely to make the best grades during 
the first term in college. 


A REVIEW OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1928-29 


By E. R. RANKIN 


Associate Director of the Extension Division 
University of North Carolina 


Three hundred and eighteen high schools participated during the 
school year 1928-29 in one or more of the State high school contests 
which were conducted under the general auspices of the University 
Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. The num- 
ber of contests conducted during the year was seventeen. The 
University Extension Division acted in codperation with various de- 
partments and associations in its work with these contests. 

The different State high school contests which were conducted 
during the year, together with the number of high schools taking part 
in each contest, were as follows: debating contest, 196 high schools ; 
French contest, 103 high schools ; basketball contest, 101 high schools ; 
Latin contest, 67 high schools; baseball contest, 63 high schools; 
mathematics contest, 53 high schools; dramatic contest, 29 high 
schools ; typewriting contest, 26 high schools; inter-scholastic track 
meet, 15 high schools; Spanish contest, 14 high schools; poster con- 
test, 9 high schools; newspaper contest, 8 high schools; soccer con- 

(Continued on page 277) 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRESS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By J. Henry HicHsMitH 


Director, Division School Inspection 


HE FIGURES given in the tables printed herewith show a 
jee development in the high schools of the State. The most 
significant phase of this progress is that of the rural schools. The 
tables show 664 white public rural schools with an enrollment of 
61,373 pupils as compared with 103 white special charter schools 
with an enrollment of 35,366, making a total of 767 white schools 
with a total enrollment of 96,739. Of the 664 rural schools for white 
children 485 are accredited. These with the 103 special charter 
schools make a total of 588 accredited schools. 


TasLe I—A.tt Hicu Scuoots, 1928-29 








WHITE COLORED 





ITEMS 
Public Private Total| Public Private Total! Public Private Toral 





Number of Schools 


Unaccredited (4 yrs-IIT) 
Certified (3 yrs-III B) 
Recognized 
(2 yrs-III C) 
Non-Standard 
(irregular III-C) .. 
Number of Teachers...| 4,276 713 2 560 5,380 
Whole-time.......| 3,895 588 392 4,744 
Part-time 381 125 168 636 
Enrollment 96,739 3 5 16,251|109,957 6,839 116,796 
Average Daily Att.....| 81,959 83 13,477) 92,753 6,104 98,857 
Percent in Attend,..... 84.7 x . . . 82.9) 84.4 89.3 84.6 
Enrollment: 
First Year. 35,410 6,315) 40,857 1,834 42,691 
Second Year 26,333 27,243 4,250) 29,807 1,686 31,493 
Third Year 19,859 20,751 3,132) 22,276 1,607 23,883 
Fourth Year 15,137 16,175 2,554] 17,017. 1,712 18,729 
Average Daily Att: 
First Year 29,075 29,912 5,037) 33,384 1,565 34,949 
Second Year. . .| 22,198 23 ,008 3,510) 25,024 1,494 26,518 
Third Year... .| 17,264 18,082 2,688} 19,295 1,475 20,770 
Fourth Year......| 13,422 14,378 2,242) 15,050 1,570 16,620 
Graduates .| 12,145 12,898 2,075) 13,629 1,344 14,973 
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Of the 96,739 pupils enrolled in high school 93.8% were enrolled 
in standard schools. A standard high school should be put in reach 
of every boy and girl in every county in the State. 

In the matter of high school graduates it will be seen that the rural 
schools lead the special charter schools with 7,795 as compared with 
4,360 in special charter schools. The table shows a total number of 
12,145 graduates from white rural and special charter high schools 
for 1928-29. 

The big problem ahead of us in our high school progress is to 
secure more effective teaching and learning in our schools. Boys and 
girls need to study more to the end that they may know more and be 
able to do more and, therefore, be better equipped for effective citizen- 
ship when they are graduated from high school. 


TasBLe I[I—Wuite Pusiic Hicuw ScuHootrs, 1928-29 








RURAL SPECIAL CHARTER TOTAL 





ITEMS Male Female Male Female Total Female Total 





—_ comers <cepeieedaialinness 
Number of Schools: .. . 644 103 767 
Accredited...... 485 103 588 
Unaccredited. . . 179 0 179 
Number of Teachers:..}| 1,301 1,572 2,873 373 «1,030 =1,403 4,276 
Whole-time..... -| 1,199 1,440 2,639 306 950 1,256 3,895 
Part-time. . nd 102 132 234 67 80 147 381 
Enrollment: . ..e«+| 27,017 34,356 61,373) 16,322 19,044 35,366 96,739 
Accredited Schs. .. 90,561 
Unacctedited Schs. 6,178 
Average Daily Att ....| 22,106 29,568 51,674) 13,764 16,521 30,285 81,959 
Percent in Att......... 81.8 86.1 84.2 . 86.8 85.6 : 84.7 
Enrollment: 
First Year ..++| 10,773 12,087 22,860 6,374 12,550 18,461 35,410 
Second Year......| 7,322 9,387 16,709 5,120 9,624 14,507 26,333 
Third Year. 5,251 7,327 12,578 4,145 7,281 11,472 19,859 
Fourth Year 3,671 5,555 9,226 3,405 5,911 8,960 15,137 
Average Daily Att: 

First Year........| 0,457 10,018 18,475 5,460 10,600 15,478 29,07 
Second Year 5,955 8,075 14,030 4,397 8,168 12,472 22,19° 
Third Year.......| 4,445 6,433 10,878 3,662 6,386 10,095 17,26° 
Fourth Year......| 3,249 5,042 8,291 3,002 5,131 8,044 13,424 
Graduates:...........| 2,922 4,873 7,795 2,604 4,350 7,477 12,142 
PJ 














No. Enrolled Total % Enrolled 
White Public Enrollment in Accredited 
Accredited H. S. High Schools 


1923.24..... aaa. 47,574 58,784 80.9 
1928-29....... 96,739 93.6 
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Taste [l]—Watre Private Hicuw Scnoors, 1928-29 








FEMALE 





Number of Schools 
Accredited (4 yrs-II-B and higher) 
Unaccredited (4 yrs-III-A) 
Certified (3 yrs-II1I-B) 
Recognized (2 yrs-III-C) 
Non-Standard (irregular-III-C) 
Number of Teachers: 
Whole-time 
Part-time. 








Basoliment:.. .........02:- 
Average Daily Attendance 
Per Cent of Attendance 





Enrollment: 





Average Daily Attendance: 
First Year 








TasLteE IV—Cotorep Pusric HicH Scuoors, 1928-29 








RURAL SPECIAL CHARTER TOTAL 
ITEMS Male Female Total} Male Female Total| Male Female 
Number of Schools:.... 59 57 
Accredited (4 yrs- 
IIB and higher) 22 33 
Unaccredited 
(4 yrs-III-A).... 4 9 
Certified 
(3 yrs-III-B).... 6 3 
Recognized 
(2 yrs-III-C).... 
Non-Standard 
(irregular III-C) 


Number of teachers:. . . 














Average Daily Att... 
Per Cent in Attend... . 
Per Cent in H. S... . 
Enrollment: 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 








Average Daily Attend: 
First Year 














Gradwates:. .......+.. 
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TaBL_e V—Cotorep Private Hicu ScuHoors, 1928-29 








ITEMS FEMALE 





Accredited (II-B and Higher).............. ; 
Unaccredited (4 yrs- III-A) aka vnwwkekh wake 
Ce I, ov cn ccvctovssccucceecetsc 
Recognized (2 yrs-ITIC)..................-6-. . 
Non-Standard (irregular-II1-C) . pinches 





Number of Teachers:. . 
Whole-time. . 
Part-time... .... 





Enrollment............. 
Average Daily Attendance 
Per Cent in Attendance. . 





Enrollment: 
First Year... 
Second Year 
Third Year : 
0 68) eee : 





Average Daily Attendance: 
First Year 








TaBLeE VI—HicH ScuHoots ror CoLoreD. CHILDREN (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE) 








ITEMS PUBLIC PRIVATE TOTAL 





Number High Schools 24 
Number Accredited Schools a 21 
Number of Teachers 169 
Toval Enrollment 3,033 
Average Daily Attendance. . 2,683 
Number of Graduates 591 





TasLe VII—GrowTuH or Pusric High ScHoors ror Cotorep CHILDREN, 1928-29 








Tonal Number Teachers Enrollment Average Graduate, 
Number Accredited Daily 

High High Attendance 

Schools Schools 





1922-1923... 26 8 79 1,448 1,211 
1923-1924... 58 14 321 4,715 3,916 
1924-1925... 62 21 331 6,507 ° 5,442 
1925-1926... 62 26 393 8,237 6,749 
1926-1927... 91 33 430 9,073 7,309 
1927-1928... 108 41 491 10,942 9,052 
1928-1929... 140 76 713 16,251 13,477 





Increase in year 48.8% in enrollment 
Increase in year 68.1% in Graduates 
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Tas_e VIJI—Pusziic High ScHoot ENROLLMENT 








5 Year Period 
A.—RURAL 


WHITE COLORED TOTAL 





1924-1925. 37,832 978 38,810 
1925-1926 44,199 1,241 45,440 
1926-1927 50,260 1,765 52,025 
1927-1928 56,707 2,301 59,008 
1928-1929 61,373 3,804 65,177 








WHITE COLORED 





1924-1925 coe 29,254 5,529 
DPE sce ccccccstesvcese 29,169 6,996 
1926-1927........ 30,761 7,308 
PE cevesiveensesenn — 33 ,042 8,641 
1928-1929 _ 35,366 9,414 





Taste [IX—NuMBER oF GRADUATES—W HITE 








RURAL SPECIAL CHARTER TOTAL 





Girls Total Girls Total Girls Total 





1924-1925 2,892 4,578 2,300 3,668 54 5,192 8,246 
1925-1926 3,533 5,524 2,252 3,642) 3,38 5,785 9,166 
1926-1927 4,102 6,495 2,519 3,932) 3,806 6,621 10,427 
1927-1928 , 4,446 7,073 2,587 4,205 7,033 11,278 


1928-1929 4,873 7,795 2,04 4,350 7,477 12,145 











No. increase in 5 yea, 
SetteB.cccccccceee RS 1590 SF 3 2,285 3,899 








Per Cent of increase 
Se 73.3 68.5 70.3 ‘ 2. 52.8 4.0 47.2 














Tas_eE X—ComParRATIVE Ficures, 1907-08-1928-29, ror Wuitre Pustic 
HicH ScHooLs 








Total High School Per Cent Per Cent 
YEAR Enrollment Enrollment in H. S. in H. S. 
(Grades 1-11) (Grades 8-11) in N.C. in U. S. 





1907-1908. ........ ‘ 346,575 7,144 
1917-1918 re 446,270 23,461 
1918-1919 aes 413,235 23 ,665 
1919-1920 , 478,189 29,294 
oe Fe 492,857 33,076 
1921-1922 ses 516,952 39,169 
| 532,448 58,504 
1923-1924 544,142 58,784 
eee 559,396 67,086 
1925-0926........... 563 ,667 73,368 
571,056 81,021 

586,697 89,749 

96,739 


eBwWwenne ODN W 
ACk#u One Owe 
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TABLE XI—PeErRcENT oF Pustic ENROLLMENT IN HiGH SCHOOL, 
RURAL AND City SCHOOL 








Total Total Per Cent Total Total Per Cent 
Rural High School Rural City City H. S. of City 

YEAR Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment 
(Grades 1-11) (Grades 8-11) in H. S. (Grades 1-11) (Grades 8-11) in H. S. 





1917-1918..... 361,696 12,788 : 84,574 10,673 
1923-1924..... 410,834 32,415 133,308 23 ,369 
1924-1925... 421,134 37,832 138,262 29,254 
1925-1926. . . 427,242 44,199 136,425 29,169 
1926-1927... 425 ,863 50,260 145,193 30,761 
1927-1928.... 437,685 56,707 ; 149,012 33,042 
1928-1929..... 61,373 35 ,366 





Taste XII—Percent or HiGH ScHoot ENROLLMENT IN AVERAGE 
Datty ATTENDANCE 








Average Percent 
Enrollment Daily in 
Attendance Attendance 





Tee MPL RINE SCE 7,144 5,516 
ye, ee : . 15,305 12,018 
1917-1918......... mb DR 23,461 18,314 
1922-1923.............. 58,504 45,944 
1927-1928... ... 89,749 76,448 
1928-1929 | 81,959 


on 


onxrnyn 
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TasLe XI[I—Percent or Pupits Enterinc Hich ScHoot WxHo GRADUATED 
Four Years LATER 








Number No. Entering 
of H. S. Four 


Graduates Years Previous 


Percent 
Graduating 





1917-1918..... 1,901 7,610 
1918-1919... 2,040 8,680 
1919-1920... 2,999 8,911 
1920-1921. 3,710 9,944 
1921-1922 10,118 
1922-1923 12,685 
1923-1924 13,206 
1924-1925 15,905 
1925-1926 19,597 
1926-1927. 22,648 
1927-1928... 25,267 
1928-1929... s 27,496 
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MUSIC AN EDUCATION* 


By Rupotpw Ganz 


URING the past 200 years, music has undergone a more won- 
LS wre evolution than any of her sister-arts. In the early Middle 
Ages, when vocal music reigned supreme, the Church provided prac- 
tically all the music for the masses, though troubadours or minstrels 
roamed from town to town, singing their way into the hearts of the 
people with love songs and folk tunes. With the advent of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance the Arts invaded the courts of the powerful as well 
as the great number of more modest sovereigns of Europe, and once 
more, as in old Greece, poetry and music became closely allied. In 
the last decade of the 18th century, and even more at the beginning 
of the 19th, music widened its sphere of influence when traveling 
virtuosi, chamber music organizations, and symphony orchestras were 
heard at public gatherings in halls especially built or appointed for 
that purpose. During the great romantic period covering half a cen- 
tury, from 1830 to 1880, music lovers increased to unheard of num- 
bers. Symphony orchestras were put on a permanent basis through 
the help of municipal subventions or through the generosity of music 
loving or public-spirited citizens. The music life of nations began to 
develop more and more as the great virtuosi of the keyboard and the 
bow, as well as sensational vocalists, traveled all over Europe and the 
United States. Toward the end of the 19th century this sphere of 
influence extended to Australia, South Africa and the Orient. 

In the early years of the 20th century there started in our middle- 
west a movement which was destined to become one of the outstand- 
ing educational assets of our country—the symphony concert for 
children. The finest forms of musical expression were made avail- 
able to the younger generation. Every age has its periods of rise and 
fall, of excellence and mediocrity in cultural standards. And just 
when educators awakened to the need of rejuvenation, in all systems 
of learning and teaching, music loomed up as the coming power of 
cultural propaganda. Old, time-worn methods were transformed into 
new, vital ones. Music has ceased to be a profession only. Today it 
is an Education. Great credit is due to the phonograph, the repro- 
ducing piano, the radio, the vitaphone, etc., for unprecedented popu- 
larization of music. The masses of listeners and listeners-in can now 
be counted by the millions. But they are mostly passive music lovers 


* Reprinted by permission from November 1929 issue of Hearst’s International-Cosmo- 
politan Magasine. 
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of a glorified mechanical age, wherein the ambitious student continues 
to struggle for individual recognition. This situation has been fully 
met, however, by the introduction into the curricula of the public 
schools of piano instruction in classes, by the formation of school 
symphony orchestras, and by a well organized propaganda for music 
appreciation. Many systems have been invented and tried out suc- 
cessfully during the past 20 years to render music instruction more 
interesting for children. The former appeal to sheer technical effi- 
ciency has given way to a finer appeal to the imagination—that great 
sensitive gift of the young folks. In addition to acquiring positive 
knowledge in school, they now come into close contact with music. 
They learn to be receptive at an early age, when impressions are 
bound to be lasting. At no time in any country, has the child had so 
precious an opportunity for the cultivation of its spiritual self as at 
this very moment in our United States. The educators of the Old 
World countries will have to cross the ocean for their inspiration. 

Another important achievement that ‘s adding steadiness and a 
deeper feeling of confidence in the evolution of the educational music 
life of the nation is the advent of the National Association of Music 
Schools. This powerful organization has set out to standardize the 
high levels of efficiency and excellence in the music-teaching pro- 
fession all over the country. The renowned colleges and schools of 
music are fast becoming Universities of Music where an all-round 
education can be acquired in addition to thorough training in the par- 
ticular musical subject. A new spirit has entered the field of the 
music teacher and he has every reason to look forward to the imme- 
diate future with confidence. Nearly all of the renowned virtuosi 
teach and ambitious students, young teachers, and young artists are 
thus inspired by these messengers of Music, Beauty and Encourage- 
ment. 

Confucius many thousands of years ago said, “If there were more 
music in the world, there would be more politeness and less war.” 
So the power of music is divine. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE: 
DECEMBER 10-11 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina College Conference will 
be held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, December 10-11. This 
meeting was originally announced for November 18-19, but the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, at the suggestion of President Chase, recently 
lecided to postpone the meeting to December 10-11. 
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AN EV ALUTION OF STATE HISTORIES OF 
EDUCATION* 


By Sruart G. Nosie 


Tulane University 


E1GHT CREDITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Our Committee, after carefully combing the literature of the 
forty-eight states, have picked out eight—and only eight—contribu- 
tions that, in a measure, fulfill our requirements. The earliest of 
these appeared in 1914, and the latest in 1928. Six out of the eight 
have been published since 1921. Four of these are Ph.D. disserta- 
tions and four are text-books intended for students, and perhaps, for 
the general reader. On each of these a brief comment should be 
made. 

Stephen B. Weeks’s A History of Public School Education in 
Alabama (Bull. No. 12, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1915) comes as 
near presenting an adequate treatment of the subject as we are likely 
to find in our survey of educational histories. It is well written, thor- 
ough, based on an adequate collection of sources, and shows an ap- 
preciation of the significance of social and economic data. More at- 
tention might well have been devoted to the cultural results of edu- 
cation, to the curriculum, and to the portrayal of actual school con- 
ditions, but, considering the paucity of materials in these fields, per- 
haps the author should not be held in fault for these omissions. 
(Stuart G. Noble, reviewer. ) 

Thomas E. Cochran’s History of Public School Education 1m 
Florida (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1921), prepared as a 
Ph.D. dissertation for the University of Pennsylvania, gives evidence 
of scholarship and good judgment. It recognizes the importance of 
related social and economic data. It contains a bibliography, notes, 
and diagrams. (Zora Klain, reviewer.) 

The only adequate history of education in lowa is Aurner’s five- 
volume treatise?® published by the Iowa Historical Society in 1914. 
This very complete history of education is well organized, well docu- 
mented, and well written. There is a reasonably satisfactory appor- 
tionment of space to topics and the work meets modern demands as 
to accuracy, citation of sources, etc. While there is opportunity for 
~~ * The report of the Committee on State Histories of Education, appointed by the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 1928. The first part of this report 
appeared in the October number of this publication. 


% Aurner, Clarence R., History of Education in Iowa. Five volumes. Iowa Historical 
Society, Iowa City, 1914. 
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special studies to supplement this work it will long remain invaluable 
for reference and will furnish a reliable guide for future studies. 
(F. C. Ensign, reviewer.) 

Robert George Raymer’s A History of the Superintendency of 
Public Instruction in the State of Oregon 1849-1925 (225 pages, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, 1926). While nominally a history of the state superin- 
tendency, this book is really a history of the common schools, treating 
of local administration, finances, certification, training of teachers, 
high school legislation, etc. Only for the earliest period does it dis- 
cuss private institutions. It contains enough footnotes to check the 
authenticity of the narrative. The author has been benefitted by inter- 
views with prominent educators and has carefully looked up biograph- 
ical material. The book can in no sense claim to be exhaustive. 
Within these limits, it is well done. It isa Ph.D. thesis. (H. D. Shel- 
don, reviewer. ) 

Eugene A. Bishop’s The Development of a State School System 
in New Hampshire. This work was prepared as a Ph.D. dissertation 
at Teachers College, Columbia, and is to be published shortly. Mr. 
Bishop has given us a very accurate as well as a thorough-going his- 
tory of the development of a state school system in New Hampshire. 
He has gone to the original sources in every case and has written crit- 
ically as well as sympathetically. To an unusual degree, this history 
takes account of the social and economic circumstances which con- 
ditioned the development of the school system. It is written in much 
more than uSually attractive style. (E. H. Reisner, reviewer.) 

Edgar W. Knight’s Public School Education in North Carolina, 
a book of 384 pages, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 1916, 
deals with public school education in that state down to the date of 
publication with fairly complete bibliographies. As the title suggests, 
the work deals entirely with the development of the common school 
system. The book, intended for students, teachers, and the general 
reader, and not as a complete and scholarly study, is now out of print, 
but a new edition, revised and brought up-to-date, and including an 
account of higher institutions, public and private, normal colleges 
and other educational agencies, is soon to be published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

Charles Carroll’s Public Education in Rhode Island. (State Board 
of Education, Providence, 1918. 490 pages.) Dr. Carroll’s book 
(written as a dissertation for Brown University) is by comparison 
with what has been written for other states a very good treatise. It 
overdoes the legal and administrative side; it neglects the social and 
educational setting to too large a degree; it does not consider the 
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school from within; it is biased in favor of Rhode Island; it is not 
sufficiently documented. In spite of the faults indicated, the book is 
still, by comparison, a good piece of work. (Guy F. Wells, reviewer. ) 

Frederick Eby, The Development of Education in Texas. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. Of this book, Professor 
Arrowood, reviewing, says: 

“For Texas, Professor Eby has written a book containing 354 
pages and has compiled for use in connection with it, a collection of 
source materials of 963 pages. These books touch all aspects of the 
educational history of Texas and bring the history down to 1924. 
The text meets all criteria set up for state histories of education by 
the Committee making this study. There is available also A Source 
Book Relating to the History of the University of Texas, which con- 
tains 854 pages. It does not seem likely that there will be need of an 
additional general text or source book for the history of education in 
Texas until more history is made.” 

With these eight histories for the states Alabama, Florida, Iowa, 
Oregon, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island and Texas. 
the list of creditable, up-to-date histories is complete. The reader 
may observe in the foregoing reviews that even these have been passed 
not without reservations. These alone of the total of sixty-two his- 
tories evaluated call for individual comment. The remainder fall 
short of the requirements of our time. For fear, however, that we 
may be accused of making short shrift of contributions highly es- 
teemed in certain quarters a few excerpts from the reports of Com- 
mitteemen may be in order. 

Professor George F. Jackson after an examination of eleven 
texts designed to cover wholly, or in part, the history of education 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, says: 

“It seems to be quite evident that for the most part the writers 
have had little or no training in historical method. There are no 
attempts to give social interpretation to the facts cited or to show 
the relation of the facts to the general educational development going 
on throughout the country. But few of the studies give bibliogra- 
phies and it is practically impossible to tell whether the writer is 
basing his statements on secondary or source materials. 

“The sketchy character of the state educational histories such as 
that of Patzer of Wisconsin or of Putnam of Michigan make them 
of little value for meeting the highly specialized demands of present- 
day workers in the field.” 

Professor Harry G. Good, summarizing his report for the states, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ohio writes his estimate of twenty- 
two treatises as follows: 
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“There is not a satisfactory history of education for any one of 
these states. There are two exceptions: two scholarly texts on ¢ 1u- 
cational legislation for Ohio,—but these are not histories of education. 
The best, where none are good, are: 


Boone, History of Education in Indiana 
Woodburn, Higher Education in Indiana 
Lewis, Higher Education in Kentucky 


These are old and the two latter deal with a limited field. The first 
defect of the works listed is that they are not based on essential 
sources. Even where sources have been used they have not been 
critically used. Other faults are these: some of the works are out 
of date; some are incomplete compilations ; some were prepared for 
special occasions such as the Centennial Exposition; some contain 
little or no social materials ; others are mere summaries.” 

Professor Thomas Woody writes in his summary of histories of 
the Middle Atlantic States : 

“All the above [histories of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware] are more or less useful contributions to the his- 
tory of education in the several states. They, in connection with 
certain detailed monograph studies, histories of individual institu- 
tions, and special reports on certain phases of educational develop- 
ment, constitute a beginning of an assembly of facts, upon which 
genuine state histories, of the type the reviewer has in mind, may be 
based. .. . If these four states are to have adequate standard histories 
of their educational development, they must be prepared from the 
ground up. All those written, with one exception, are out of date 
and out of print. Most of them can offer the author who undertakes 
the job afresh, little more than (1) some useful materials and sug- 
gestions where to look for more; (2) warnings how not to do it; and 
(3) the conviction that he ought to do it.” 

Our circular of instructions to members of the Committee asked 
the question : 

“In general, does it appear to the investigator that the history of 
education in the state has been adequately presented?” In reporting 
the answer to this question one or two Committeemen found it nec- 
essary to make qualifying statements. Two such statements may 
well be quoted : 

Professor Brubacher writes: “The history of education in the 
State of Connecticut seems, on the whole, to have been fairly well 
presented. Compared with accounts to be had in many states, Con- 
necticut’s narrative has been related with more than usual thorough- 
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ness. Unfortunately, however, the presentation must be searched 
for not in one but in a number of sources.” 

Professor Almack writes: “Approximately forty M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses have been written on California educational history, but the 
field has not been systematically covered when the content of all 
these theses is combined. However, the gaps are being rapidly filled, 
and within five years the history of the common schools can be 
written without great effort.” 

Considerable activity in history writing is reported from North 
Carolina. In addition to Professor Knight’s brief text, previously 
referred to, we have Charles L. Coon’s The Beginnings of Public 
Education in North Carolina, 1790-1840, published (1908) in two 
volumes. Professor M. C. S. Noble of the State University has now 
in preparation the history from 1840 to the present. 

Maine,?* Mississippi,27 Ohio,2* and Washington?® report Ph.D. 
theses that cover certain aspects of certain periods of education. Such 
Eastern states as Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, for 
which there are no comprehensive state histories, have been rather 
thoroughly worked by the Ph.D. and M.A. candidates. These states, 
and practically all the others, have excellent unpublished M.A. theses 
which contribute something to local history. The graduate schools 
have been unusually active in this field during the past decade. Cali- 


fornia alone reports forty such studies and North Carolina thirty. If 
the writers of these studies employ as, in some cases, they have em- 
ployed, the more ample data and the improved technique of our time in 
titles and give these intensive treatment under the oversight of skilled 
historians, we may expect to find much of value in their total output. 


Wuo Uses State Histories? 


“Who actually uses the state histories? For whom should they 
be written?” asks a member of the Committee. Perhaps the most 
numerous group which uses them is composed of students in teacher- 
training institutions. State histories are used in such institutions to 
bring the attention of students to focus upon local school conditions. 
They furnish the local application which, in all effective teaching. 


* Chadbourne, Ava H.,The Beginnings of Education in Maine, 123 pages Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

2 Weath hersby, Wm. H., A History of Educational Legislation in Mississippi from 1798 
to 1860. University of Chicago Press. Noble, Stuart G., Forty Years of the Public 
Schools in Mississippi with Special Reference to the Education of the Negro. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1918. 

* Miller, E. A., The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850, 248 
pages. Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII. Bossing, Wilson L., The History 
Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1851 to 1925. (Unpublished MS. University of 
ica ‘ “> , Sees.) 
ibb, History of the Early Common School Education in the State of 
Weshinaton wirtrs “1889}, 340 pages. University of Washington, 1928. 
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is the final step that cannot be over-leaped. The Committee has not 
considered it within the province of the present study to determine 
the extent to which the histories are used for this purpose. Our 
reports, however, mention certain instances of the practice. Dean 
Gifford of the State Normal College at Harrisonburg, Virginia, offers 
a course entitled “Public Education in Virginia,” in which he uses 
his own historical outline. From this outline, he is now preparing a 
text. Dr. Charles Carroll of the Rhode Island College of Education 
teaches a course in which his text is the basis. Walsh’s History of 
Education in Pennsylvania, we understand, is used for classroom 
teaching in that state. Further investigation would probably bring to 
light many other instances of this practice. 

Curriculum makers, writers of school surveys, research special- 
ists, and others concerned with investigating diverse problems of 
education make extensive use of such works. The current histories, 
imperfect as they are, have without doubt proved to be of inestimable 
value to workers in these fields. New histories, more ample and 
more dependable, would be of still greater service to them. 

Finally, the writing of a new, comprehensive history of education 
for the United States, one that will do justice to every section of the 
country and to every aspect of education, must wait upon the com- 
pletion of these local chronicles. 

To sum it all up: Our Committee reports the historical data of 
forty-eight states. For these states sixty-two treatises may, for one 
reason or another, be properly classified as histories of education.3® 


* This list does not include seventy-five miscellaneous documents relating to educa- 
tional history and an uncounted number of master’s theses. Our purpose was to find and 
evaluate only histories of education. 


A REVIEW OF N. C. HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 
(Continued from page 263) 
test, 4 high schools ; magazine contest, 2 high schools ; physical ability 
test, 2 high schools. The total number of high school entries in the 
seventeen contests was 745. 

The State championships in the different contests were won by 
high schools as follows: debating contest, Roanoke Rapids high 
school; baseball contest, Shelby high school ; basketball contest, Wil- 
mington high school; dramatic contest, Wilson high school; in play 
production for city schools, Swannanoa high school, in play produc- 
tion for county schools, and the Asheville high school, in play writ- 
ing; football contest, Wilmington high school; French contest, Le- 
noir high school; Latin contest, Durham high school; mathematics 
contest, Rocky Mount high school; newspaper contest, Greensboro 

(Continued on page 296) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


FORMER student has just written in toinquire what she should 
A do about her second year French class which had no oral work 
last year. She is in a quandary because she fears that if too much 
time is spent in teaching pronunciation she will not be able to cover 
the ground prescribed by the regulations. She was advised to do 
what she thought would be best for the pupils. When regulations in- 
terfere with good teaching it is time they were changed to conform 
with what is best for the children. After all, who ever checks up on 
the work done in the foreign language classes? And if a check is 
made how much does the one who is checking know of the subject? 

It would be well if there were more real intelligent supervision of 
our foreign language teaching. If there were such, the teacher would 
not have to worry about meeting the requirements. 


MopERN FRENCH Course, Dondo. Fraser and Squair Series. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 546. 


As the title indicates, this is a modern type grammar. There are 
incorporated in this text practically all of the pedagogic devices that 
the modern teacher could wish for : completion exercises, substitution, 
oral drills, conjugation of sentences, narration, etc. 

One of the best features is the reproduction of the Heath’s Wall 
Charts, with oral drill based on them. This is an unusually good 
vocabulary building device. 

The illustrations are not numerous, but generally good. 

It seems that this book would be of more than ordinary value to 
the up-to-date teachers. There is perhaps more material in it than 
one would have time to cover in the average high school course; but 
one need not do all of the exercises in each lesson, though it is only 
through the type of repetition and variation that is found here that 
one can get good results. “Eternal repetition is the price of learning 
a language.” 
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This volume is one of the most attractive books in Heath’s long 
list of texts. 

The following, also by D. C. Heath & Co., have been received : 

The New Fraser & Squair Elementary French Grammar. 

The New Fraser & Squair Complete French Grammar. 

Fraser & Squair’s Shorter French Course. 

Beginner’s French, Holzworth & Price. 

Intermediate French, Holzworth & Price. 

French Reference Grammar, Mansion. 

The French Subjunctive, C. C. Clarke, Jr. 

Thémes Francais, Exercises for Free Composition, D. C. Rosen- 
thal & Frank Mankiewicz. 

Dictées Frangaises, Mary Stone Bruce. 

Pathelin et Autres Piéces, Dondo. 

Les Misérables, Victor Hugo (Flora Campbell). 

Heath’s Pictorial French Dictionary. 

“La France Pittoresque,” Marguerite Duprés. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

“Contes Choisis de Daudet,” James F. Broussard. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“La Correspondance Elémentaire,” D’Arlen et Gielly. Gregg 
Publishing Co., pp. 115. An elementary manual of commercial usage 
for business courses. Very satisfactory. 

“La Lecture Expliquée,” Albert L. Cru. Silver, Burdett & Co.., 
1929. Pp. 177. 

This is an entirely new type of text for American schools. The 
“lecture expliquée” is very commonly used in France. It is generally 
too much for the American teacher of French. He lacks the back- 
ground and training needed for such work. In this text, however, all 
the necessary information is given. This is a real contribution to the 
American teachers of French. 

The workmanship of the book is unusually fine. 


FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND CoMPosITION. Barton and Sirich. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1929. Pp. 146. Appendix. 
pp. 149-176; Vocabulary, pp. 179-235. 


This is purely a review book. The grammar material is developed 
in the more or less conventional style. The conversation exercises 
are based on material that is generally very interesting. There is a 
goodly amount of composition and drill work in each lesson. This 
text gives more satisfactory review material than any other grammar 
of this type that I have seen. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF FreNcH Lyric Poetry, Charles Edmund Young. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1925. Pp. 160. 


The poems start with Villon’s “Ballades des Dames du Temps 
Jadis,” and end with Verlaine’s “Art Poétique.” 

At the beginning of each group of poems is a brief historical 
sketch of the author, and in most cases also a portrait of him. 

For the most part the poems are well chosen, but now and then 
one wonders if another choice might not have been more suitable for 
the comprehension of second and third year classes. 

It would be well for students to become better acquainted with 
French lyric poetry; even though they learned but a few, such as 
Hugo’s “A Bon Entendre,” Musset’s “Rapelle-Toi,” Sully-Prud- 
homme’s “Le Vase Brisé.” Poems such as these are easily under- 
stood by the student. Poems that are more complicated are too much 
for second or third year. We must choose carefully what we ask 
our pupils to read. 


Tue Mastery or Frencu. Direct Method. Book I, pp. 430. Book 
II, pp. 532. G. P. Fougeray. Iriquois Publishing Co. 


Good examples of Direct Method Texts. Too long for the ordi- 
nary high school course. 


Frencu—Its Essentiacs. Book I, pp. 367. G. P. Fougeray, 1928. 


In this book the author seems to have shown that he realized that 
the earlier texts were too long. This too is a Direct Method text. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FrANcalts. A. G. Bovée. Ginn & Co. 


Teacher’s Manual for Bovée’s Premiére Année de Francais. 


Frencu Humor. Frances B. Wilson. Ginn & Co. 


ELEMENTARY FreNcH Reaper. Hooke & Stanton, 1929. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 


A book of particular interest to readers of the Hich ScHOooL 
JouRNAL, because it is written by two members of the faculty of the 
North Carolina College for Women. 

A readable text with fairly good illustrations. It is full of idio- 
matic expressions. These are listed at the beginning of each lesson. 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS R. FOUST IS REMEM- 
BERED BY HIS TEACHERS 


As a tribute to Thomas R. Foust, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary month of his service as superintendent of Guilford 
County Schools, Guilford County teachers, Saturday, October 12, 
presented him a handsome Morris chair. The chair was given on 
behalf of the teachers by W. E. Younts, principal of the Bessemer 
school, and Superintendent Foust was escorted to his new possess- 
ion by George Short, principal of the Pleasant Garden School. 

In the year that Mr. Foust came to Guilford there were 61 one- 
teacher schools as compared with none today; there were 16 two- 
teacher schools as compared with two today ; there were eight schools 
with more than two teachers as compared with 28, which have more 
than two teachers today. The average monthly salary of teachers at 
that time was $32.63. The enrollment in the elementary schools in 
1905 was 5,872 with an average attendance of 3,696 as compared with 
the average attendance in the county elementary schools of today of 
8,660 of an enrollment of 9,556. The high school enrollment in 1905 
was 400. Today it is 1,399. 































LEGISLATION AFFECTING EDUCATION PASSED BY 
THE GEORGIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY—1929 


The General Assembly of Georgia has adjourned. They appropri- 
ated $5,003,200.00 for the public schools. Of this amount $60,000.00 
will be used by the State Department of Education for administration, 
$20,000.00 for teacher training in summer schools and extension, and 
$500,000.00 to encourage consolidation. The balance, $4,423,200.00, 
is to be distributed to the counties and independent municipal school 
systems on the basis of the school census—children 6 to 18 years of 
age inclusive. 

They provided an equalization fund to be derived from a one cent 
per gallon tax on kerosene and gasoline. This will amount to ap- 
proximately $2,500,000.00 which is an increase by this legislature of 
approximately $1,125,000.00 for the equalization fund. 

The bill providing for an educational survey did not pass. Neither 
did the bill authorizing the State Board of Education to employ such 
persons as in their judgment were necessary in order to render such 
services as are needed. This bill passed the Senate and came up as 
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the first order of business in the House at the night session the night 
before adjournment and failed of passage by only ten votes. 

The colleges received slight increases. 

The General Assembly passed two new revenue measures. An 
income tax which it is estimated will yield $1,125,000.00 in 1930 and 
$4,500,000.00 each year thereafter. Also a sales tax which it is esti- 
mated will yield approximately $2,000,000.00 annually. If these meas- 
ures meet the expectations of the General Assembly, they will pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet the 1929 appropriation. 


SOME NORTH CAROLINA STATISTICS 


In the Charlotte Observer's Sunday edition of October 14, the 
following interesting table of North Carolina statistics appeared : 


1900 Today 
a en RTECS ees ne ae 1,893,810 3,000,000* 
Estimated value of all property ...................... ....$681,000,000 $5,000,000,000 
Captital employed in industry ~............................. 68,000,000 1,250,000,000 
TD GE I ices caiciccsctecacittcsdccteeniertionate 94,920,000 1,154,617,000 
fk Sere 89,310,000 304,000,000 
Spent on public school education ............ ES 1,000,000 36,000,000 
Value of public school property (1905) —.......... 2,712,112 100,000,000 
Number of miles of paved highways ................ 00 5,186 
Installed power (horsepower) (1904) ................ 216,622 1,372,615 
Institutions of higher learning (1893) -............. 40 46 
Number of automobiles ................---..cceceseeeeeeee-s 00 483,770 
Motor buses for schools .............. Se acabeaiitibalasieccin 00 3,225 


RECENT CHANGES IN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCIES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The following are some of the changes made during the summer 
in county superintendents in the public schools: S. W. Payne suc- 
ceeds M. A. Stone in Alexander County; R. E. L. Plummer succeeds 
J. O. Goodman in Ashe; V. E. Swift succeeds R. A. Sullivan in Cas- 
well; F. W. Johnston succeeds E. W. Pearson in Dare; J. O. Bow- 
man succeeds B. C. Siske in Duplin; R. E. Barrett succeeds J. H. 
Moody in Graham ; Homer Henry succeeds W. C. Allen in Haywood ; 
A. C. Holland succeeds Manly Fulcher in Jones; A. V. Nolan succeeds 
N. F. Steppe in McDowell; J. Gary Allen succeeds H. Lee Thomas 
in Onslow; S. G. Winstead succeeds B. I. Satterfield in Person; 


* Estimated. 
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T. W. White succeeds E. W. S. Cobb in Polk; J. E. McLean suc- 
ceeds J. H. Allen in Rockingham; E. W. S. Cobb succeeds N. E. 
Wright in Swain; S. P. Verner succeeds T. C. Henderson in Tran- 
sylvania; W. T. Long succeeds J. T. Reece in Yadkin. 


RECENT CHANGES IN CITY SUPERINTENDENCIES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Among the city superintendents the following are some of the 
changes that have taken place: N. E. Wright succeeds A. S. Bal- 
lard at Aberdeen; C. W. E. Pittman succeeds A. B. Combs at An- 
drews; C. A. Hoyle succeeds B. A. Stevens at Chapel Hill; B. E. 
Lohr succeeds M. R. Mehaffey at Clinton; G. B. Phillips succeeds 
Fred Archer at Greensboro; H. M. Kyser succeeds Frank L. Ashley 
at Hamlet ; C. H. Pinner succeeds J. O. Bowman at Mt. Olive; C. W. 
Davis succeeds E. J. Coltrane at Roanoke Rapids; B. L. Smith suc- 
ceeds I. C. Griffin at Shelby ; J. D. Messick succeeds F. R. Richardson 
at Spencer; F. R. Richardson succeeds C. W. E. Pittman at Marion. 


M. B. DRY’S SERVICES APPRECIATED 


For twenty-one years Mr. M. B. Dry has been the capable and 
successful principal of the Cary High School. This school claims to 
be the largest rural high school in the state. To show their appre- 
ciation of the services of Mr. Dry as their educational leader for 
nearly a quarter of a century, the people of Cary have just completed 
(without very much effort) the raising of a sufficient amount of 
funds to pay all his expenses for an extended European tour. The 
school officials have given him 2 leave of absence, and he sails on 
January 9. The tour will include Palestine, Egypt, and a dozen 
other countries. The people of Cary are wise. The money given 
for this purpose will pay high dividends to their children in the form 
of valuable information to be gathered by the principal and passed 
on to them in the class-room. 





TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS 


The teaching of current events is essential in training high school 
boys and girls in citizenship. One of the most efficient methods 
available is the reading of a daily newspaper. In this connection we 
should like to call the reader’s attention to the advertisement of The 
Charlotte Observer in the October issue of THe Hicu ScHoor 
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JournaL. Certainly the special features mentioned should appeal to 
both teacher and pupil. The High Lights of History Strip, the spe- 
cial feature articles in the Sunday edition, the Open Forum, and the 
general news features certainly should commend the Observer to all 
high school teachers and officials. 


ESSENTIAL TEACHING TOOLS 


The teaching of History, like the teaching of science, requires 
tools and a workroom in order to secure results. The ideal class- 
room for the teaching of history would include maps, globes, pic- 
tures, parallel readings, source material, and many other items of 
equipment. Possibly the most essential would be an adequate map 
equipment. Sometimes school officials buy the required number of 
maps and consider the room equipped for the teaching of history. 
Adequate map equipment does not depend wholly upon the number, 
but rather upon the content of the maps. The “pedagogical” possi- 
bilities of a map depend upon unity of the “picture.” Every detail 
must be an integral part of the whole. This has been accomplished 
in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series of Historical Maps, published 
by the A. J. Nystrom Company. These maps are sold by the Caro- 
lina School Supply Company of Charlotte, N.C. Write them for a 
copy of The Teachers’ Manual, which makes the use of this set of 
maps a very interesting procedure in the teaching of high school 
history. 


WORK OF P. T. A. IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF IOWA 


From Iowa comes the account of a high school activity, made pos- 
sible by the P. T. A. who financed the undertaking. From each of 
15 senior high schools of the state were chosen a boy, a girl and a 
teacher, to meet at Iowa State College at Ames, for a student-char- 
acter conference. The subjects considered were loyalty, honesty and 
intimate social relationships, discussed by the boys and girls them- 
selves, with the teachers sitting in on the conferences. 

For three days the students considered these problems, bringing 
to the discussion some unexpectedly good thoughts and ideas. A few 
of the conclusions from the several conferences were: “Honesty.— 
Honesty is a principle. It is being true to the best you know. Loy- 
alty—Sincerity. It is the basis of citizenship. It means honesty to 
ideals, country, home, friends, schools, and faithfulness to standards. 
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A New Text in Problems of American Democracy 





SOCIAL ECONOMY 
By EZRA BOWEN 


Unbiased, unprejudiced, and dispassionate in treatment, 
SoctaL Economy will prove a boon to teachers who have 
been handicapped by partisan texts in the twelfth year course. 
In vivid, interesting chapters on the major problems facing 
modern democracy, Professor Bowen accurately presents 
both sides of the questions for study and class discussion. 
Write for information. 











SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 











Social Relations.—Should be only that which is dignified and fine, 
and never cheap ; there should be nothing to regret in after-life.” 

Our high school students do think more seriously than we often 
give them credit for—they are more ready to take responsibility 
than we often are willing to grant them. If in sympathetic interest 
we can think through their problems with them, we will find them 
quite willing to codperate with us. If we meet them in the spirit of 
criticism they very frankly refuse to admit us into their lives, and 
we become outsiders and unable to help them. 

There is a very uncomplimentary truth in the quotation, “The 
trouble with the youth of today is that they need a new set of 
parents.” 

November 12, 13 and 14 the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers will meet in Henderson- 
ville. We are hoping there to learn more about our duty to the young 
people of the state, and to increase our ability as parents and teachers 
to help them constructively. 

Mrs. RayMOND BINnForp, 
President North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Guilford College. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES 


Epucation (Published by The Palmer Co., Boston, Mass.). 
“Leadership and Intelligence,” a summary of an M.A. Thesis 


written by Theron L. McCuen at Stanford University. The quali- 
ties or characteristics which seem to underlie leadership are discussed 
somewhat at length. The writer’s conclusion are drawn from the 
study of 58 groups, including men and women. Some illuminating 
charts and tables are used in the article. 


BuLLETIN (Published by the Illinois Association of English Teach- 
ers). 

“A Guide to Reading for High Schools,” by Bertha Carter, Li- 
brarian and Essie Chamberlain, English Department. A most valu- 
able compilation of books for high school pupils, arranged and classi- 
fied to meet their needs. Promotive book notes by pupils are given 
for each title. 


Tue UNIversity or Cuicaco PREss. 
“A New Approach to European History.” E. T. Smith. $.90. 
“If we are to understand the voyage of mankind from ancient 
savagery to modern civilization, we must examine the ‘log,’ as the 
sailor names the record of the voyage. We must try to see how the 
ship got started, how each change of direction came about, why she 
lost so much distance at one stage of her voyage and what each long 
tack has contributed to help her reach her destination. In this case 
the ‘log’ of our ship is history. . . . History is to the race what mem- 
ory is to the individual. . . .” The purpose of the book is thus set 
forth in the Introduction, and the chapters are arranged to bring the 
student into possession of this “racial memory.” The following are 
the title of the chapters: 
1. How Primitive Man Laid a Basis for Civilization. 
2. How Civilization Dawned in the Orient. 
3. How Classical Civilization Enlightened the World. 
4. How Classical Civilization Faded Out and Barbarism 
Emerged. 
How the Foundations of the Modern World were Laid in the 
Middle Ages. 
How Widening Interests Transformed the Medieval Civil- 
ization. 
How Europe Expanded Overseas. 
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Each chapter contains a bibliography, an outline, and a list of 
problems for discussion. This book should be read by all students 
and teachers of European History. 


SociAL SciENcE (Winfield, Kansas. Vol. 4, No. 3). 

“A Sample Survey of the Knowledge of Voters,” Franklin D. 
Scott. 

The author made a “snapshot” survey of a small college town in 
order to find out the “political mind” of the community. The results 
are interesting to all students of the social sciences. Read the article 
and then make a similar survey of your community. 

Other interesting and worthwhile articles in this issue are: “As 
Others See Us”; “John Hay and American Traditions” ; “What Price 
Culture.” 


[INDEPENDENT Epucation—September. 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
“Embalmed English,” Henry S. Whitehead. This is a construc- 
tive criticism of our present list of parallel reading for high school 
pupils. A quotation from the last paragraph is typical—“But such 
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an absurdity as that posed in the analogy is no whit more absurd 
than to force English pupils in our schools to flounder through the 
incomprehensibilities of Chaucer and Piers Plowman, the involved 
rhetoric of Macaulay, and the saccharinity of Tennyson, in order to 
write and speak clear, idiomatic English.” Elementary philology is 
nearly useless, if a pragmatic reason be desired, in assisting Babbitt. 
Jr., to his education. It will do nothing whatever for those embry- 
onic scriveners who are to replace Harold Bell Wright and Albert 
Payson Terhune! On Pater himself would time be better spent. 
“Paterizing” is one of the literary methods for earning a living! 

Other interesting articles in the issue: “A Vital Curriculum”: 
“Austria’s School for Gifted Children.” 


SOUTHERN WorKMAN—September. Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
“Seaman A. Knapp—A Pioneer in Southern Agriculture,” Jack- 
son Davis. 
The writer is field agent of the General Education Board, a Vir- 
ginian who has identified himself with educational and other develop- 
ments in the South. The story of the life of Seaman A. Knapp and 
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his contribution to the agricultural development of the South reads 
like a romance. No studer’ in the field of rural economics should 
fail to read this most interesting story of the life and the activities 
of a most interesting man. Dr. Davis has made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the study of agricultural development in the South. 

“The Longing of the Sioux for Education” is another interesting 
article appearing in this issue. 


THE JoURNAL oF ARKANSAS EpucatTion—October. Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

In this issue the reader will find an excellent discussion of “An 
Untrained Teacher: a Community Liability,” by Dr. Chas. H. Judd. 
The writer in his usual terse and dynamic style makes a strong plea 
for better trained teachers. (This article also appears in the Septem- 
ber issue of the North Carolina Teacher.) 

In the same issue is published Dr. J. W. Crabtree’s address at a 
county school reunion in Nebraska, his subject being “The Rural 
School Situation.” 
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Cuitp Stupy—October. 509 West 121st St., New York City. 

Both teacher and parent should read the following articles in this 
issue: “Parental Conflicts and Their Effects on the Personality of 
Children”; “Individual Differences Among Members of the Same 
Family”; “Ways and Means of Adjustment”; “Success and Failure 
in Childhood” ; “The Parent’s Role.” 


Tue Hicu Scnoot TeacHEr—October. Blanchester, Ohio. 

One of the problems yet to be solved is to find a practical way to 
bridge the gap between the tax-payer and the education. All teach- 
ers and administrators should read Will H. Hayes’ article in the 
October issue of The High School Teacher; also, “Planning a Pub- 
licity Campaign,” by C. J. W. Luttrell. There are several other in- 
teresting articles in the same issue. 


Scuoot Lire—October. Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

This issue of School Life is filled as usual with several articles of 
vital interest to all persons interested in education—“Teacher-Train- 
ing”; “High Schooi Honor Securities’; “Some Recent Surveys”; 
“How Our Educational Systems May be Made More Effective’’; 
and many other worthwhile articles fill the pages of this excellent 
publication. 
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BOOK NOTES. AND REVIEWS 


CorRECTIVE EXERCISES IN EnciisH. By K. M. Munro and S. A. 
Taintor. Globe Publishing Co. Pp. 185. Price $.75. 


Better High ScHoot EnciisH THrouGH Tests AND Dritis. By 
Garibaldi M. Lapolla and Kenneth W. Wright. Noble and Noble. 
Pp. 138. Price $.85. 


Since the study of grammar received its death blow, or many death blows, 
a few years ago at the hands of certain investigators and high authorities, it 
is astounding to see how the corpse still continues to function. Grammars, big 
and little, keep coming from the press, and even the investigators retain the 
slain subject in their textbooks. Two of the most successful of recent first 
year high school English books contain more technical grammar than similar 
books of twenty or twenty-five years ago. Oddly enough, however, “grammar” 
is taboo, it is out of fashion, and consequently many of those who still see the 
absolute necessity of teaching it conceal their approval under some other name. 
So we have such titles as those given above, for books which are largely gram- 
mars in disguise. Almost as surprising as this desire to disguise the subject is 
the evident lack of thorough thinking about the whole problem of teaching it— 
such thinking as might reasonably be expected of those who offer new books 
on a subject that has been so violently attacked. 

Corrective Exercises in English, according to a statement in the preface, 
“has been compiled to provide pupils with a book containing only essentials of 
English grammar illustrated by numerous practical exercises.” The aim is 
laudable. The second part of it has been fairly well accomplished. But as a 
statement of the “essentials of the English grammar” the book shows no im- 
provement on its many predecessors, and in certain respects is decidedly inferior 
to some of them. 

First of all it contains a good deal that is not essential. And this, by the 
way, is a most important consideration; for perhaps the most justifiable of all 
the criticisms of the grammar teaching of the past has been the immense waste 
of time on unessentials. For instance, the book gives more than three pages 
of drill on identifying or forming abstract, concrete, and collective nouns. It 
gives exercises in old-fashioned parsing, calling for the repetition with each 
word of all the useless classifications and forms. It teaches and fully explains 
such constructions as the cognate object and the retained object, although it 
does not explain the very common and very troublesome predicate nominative 
and predicate adjective. In fact the book’s treatment of the structure, the 
essential constructions, of the English sentence, like that of many other gram- 
mars, is entirely inadequate. One result, apparently, of this neglect of con- 
structions is the lack of consistency in terminology. On page 16 occurs pred- 
icate nominative ; on page 23, subjective complement ; on page 75 and in various 
other places, the generally discarded and quite unsatisfactory term, predicate 
complement—without the least suggestion that these terms are in any way 
related. 

Despite these shortcomings and others of less significance, the book contains 
much satisfactory drill material, and in the hands of a good teacher could no 
doubt be used effectively. 
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Better Hich School English, by Lapolla and Wright, is based on a very in- 
teresting investigation of the errors in English not recognized as errors by 
about 1,200 pupils in two New York City high schools. The book contains the 
diagnostic tests used in this investigation, exercises for the recognition of cor- 
rect grammatical forms, drills in corrective English and in punctuation, a set 
of final tests, and keys to the tests. It is an interesting book because of its 
unusual method and the devices it furnishes in keys and follow-up exercises 
for individual study. It ought to be excellent for that purpose. Its value as a 
textbook will depend largely on how it is used. If it is meant to contain all 
the grammatical instruction that high school pupils need, it is decidedly inade- 
quate. All the instruction or explanation in it is crowded into small type at the 
head of each exercise. As a result it is sometimes too brief to be wholly accu- 
rate or clear. If, on the other hand, the book is meant to follow thorough 
instruction on essential grammatical principles, or is to be used as a drill book 
to accompany such instruction, it may be of real value. Most of the drills ar¢ 
excellent. 

There are some faults in details which the authors will doubtless be glad to 
have called to their attention. At the head of Exercise 16 (adjective clauses) 
this direction is given: “Indicate the word that each clause modifies.” At th: 
head of Exercise 18 (noun clauses) the direction is: “Follow directions at the 
head of Exercise 16.” That is, teli what the noun clauses modify! 

Throughout the directions pupils are told to label clauses, participles; get 
unds, etc., before giving the syntax. Experience has shown that that is the 
wrong order; for the pupil cannot tell what the thing is until he knows the 
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syntax; and he will do more accurate and consistent thinking if he is trained 
to give the syntax first. In the drill on clauses, one is surprised to find no noun 
clauses introduced by when or where, the very ones that pupils go astray on. 

In Exercise 43, the term emphatic future is unfortunate. Wail of the first 
person expressing a simple volition or promise or intention is no more emphatic 
than shall. It is not emphasis that is expressed, but difference of meaning. In 
Exercise 48, first example, would is better. It expresses a conditional intention. 

Why be so dogmatic about split infinitives? See Lounsbury, Standard of 
l’sage in English. 

Of the exercises in punctuation, No. 94 should be dropped. According to 
modern practice none of the sentences except the two containing participles 
requires punctuation.—P. C. Farrar. 


SeconD Latin Book. By B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xviii + 546 + 86. 
Revised edition. $1.68. 

This revision of a widely known series is well arranged, well edited and 
excellently illustrated. The main additions are in Part II, where the number 

f lessons has been increased from ten to fifteen, with fuller explanation of 

subjunctive constructions; and Part IV, the story of the Argonauts, has been 

nserted. Some few omissions occur, while illustrations have been added and 
the Vocabulary Drills revised to meet the requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 
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Considering the book as a whole we have the following main divisions: Part 
I, ten lessons, intended for a rapid review of First Year Latin; Part II, fif- 
teen lessons presenting a full study of the main grammatical work of the 
second year; Part III, a review of the chief subjunctive constructions in con- 
nected reading, linked up with a rather careful and intelligent study of word- 
derivation in English and Latin vocabulary; Part IV, the story of the Argo- 
nauts for practice in reading Latin and mastering grammatical work before 
entering upon the study of Caesar; Part V, selections from the seven books 
of Caesar’s Gallic War. 

Let us now measure this text by the following standards: Latin Grammar ; 
Latin Vocabulary; English Word-Derivation from Latin; Connected Transla- 
tion Material of Graduated Difficulty; Amount of Classical Latin for Trans- 
lation; and Flexibility of Material to Meet the Demands of Both Teachers and 
Pupils. 

First, there certainly is plenty of grammatical content, enough to meet even 
the most exacting. With it, there is an abundance of connected discourse to 
be turned from Latin into English. One striking feature of the entire text 
is that there are no isolated Latin-English sentences in it. More or less of this 
material may be omitted, depending entirely upon how far the class advanced 
in their first year of Latin. 

The Latin Vocabulary is apparently well arranged. It is arranged specifi- 
cally to meet the 895 words recommended for intensive study by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Various vocabulary drills are scattered through 
out the entire book, and the entire list is given in an appendix in the back, by 
half years, but not alphabetically. 

The Derivation of English Words from Latin is well handled, in the main. 
with clear and definite rules, accompanied by illustrations. But Parts IV and 
V do not have studies in word derivation; this is a weakness. Here all of this 
work must be given by the teacher without aid from the text or being based 
upon the translation offered. A summary of prefixes and suffixes is also given 
in the back of the book. 

The Latin presented for translation into English gives a good rising scale of 
difficulty. There is far more than any teacher will presume to cover in any 
one year, but it is valuable to have a large selection to choose from. There are 
two Latin plays, one in Part II and one in Part III. Simplified selections from 
Livy, Eutropius, Aulus Gellius, Pliny’s Letters, Nepos, Valerius Maximus 
Phaedrus Fables, Cicero, Seneca, Gesta Romanorum, and Caesar offer a wide 
range for a closer acquaintance with Roman authors and periods. 

The Classical Latin (Caesar) for translation is simplified in Books I and 
II. Not all of the Gallic War is given, but summaries preserve the theme 
where chapters are omitted. More than 80 pages of Teubner text make up the 
total of these selections, equivalent to at least four full books of Caesar. 

The Material is flexible enough to meet the interests of students and a 
greater part of the demands of teachers. Parts II-V suggest definite assign- 
ments in English for collateral work, and a list of these reference books is 
given in full in Paragraph 438. 

The illustrations and maps, many of them in color, with appropriate Latin 
titles or explanations, are a feature. Notes on the reading are numerous and 
effective enough, and are listed at the bottom of each page. Introductory ma- 
terial in English about the themes and writers is presented pleasingly, and the 
translation helps and hints are sensibly included—J. M. Gwynn. 
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Tue TECHNIQUE oF Stupy. By Claude C. Crawford. Houghton 
Mifflin and Co. $2.00. 


Here is a book which will quickly demonstrate its worth to every dean and 
student advisor, especially in the senior high school and junior college. From 
an extensive knowledge of the actual study problems confronting students, the 
author comes to the point with suggestive concrete remedies for them. Very 
definite needs are filled by his chapters on selecting courses, using text books, 
taking tests, working in the laboratory, and teaching study habits. The value 
of this work for students is increased by the challenging “true-false,” “match- 
ing,” and “short answer” tests following each chapter. It should serve splen- 
didly in connection with collegiate orientation courses —N. M. Grier, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED States. By Edgar W. Knight. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1929. ix, 587 pages. 


For forty years students of American education have waited for a com- 
prehensive and scholarly history of our distinctively American institutions. At 
various times a history has appeared in the offing, but each, in turn, has failed 
to fulfill the promise of an adequate treatment. In Knight’s Education in the 
United States we have by far the best thing that has so far appeared. It is 
reliable and, if it falls short of comprehensiveness it does so not without the 
author’s knowledge. 

The dearth of preliminary research studies imposes a limitation to such a 
work that can scarcely be overcome. The author in his preface recognizes this 
limitation. He says: “Although the lack of such research is not offered as an 
excuse, nevertheless it is a partial explanation of the imperfections which this 
book must sooner or later reveal.” It is remarkable that the recent widespread 
interest in research should have left the field of educational history almost un- 
touched. The rather definite move to employ the historical approach to the 
study of education, starting some thirty or forty years ago, was prematurely 
rushed off the stage by the interest in the psychological procedure. Research 
in American educational history has suffered much from neglect within recent 
years, and a general history, adequately covering the whole field, has, as a con- 
sequence, been held in abeyance. 

In spite of this limitation the author has done well. He has blazed the 
trail of Brown, Boone, Cubberley, and Dexter a little plainer, has corrected 
their errors, and, much to the reader’s edification, has introduced a wealth of new 
materials. Natives of the Middle West and the Far West may deplore his 
failure to recognize the part the school has played in the retreat of the frontier, 
but natives of the southern states will observe, and, if just, will applaud his 
introduction of long-neglected data relating to their section. 

In his chapter, “Up From Slavery,” Doctor Knight flings a challenge to 
his fellow-southerners to forget their provincialism and measure their progress, 
not in terms of what their states have recently accomplished, but in terms of 
the ranking of the states in the statistical files of the nation. The implication 
that the South has been dilatory and self-satisfied may touch the pride of 
some, but, if they consult the facts which Doctor Knight has marshalled in 
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defense of his contention, they will be forced to admit a considerable measure 
of truth in what he has’to say. Himself, born and bred a southerner, the 
author has for years devoted himself to the study of the school problems of his 
native section. In the whole South there is perhaps not a man better qualified 
to appraise local educational progress than the author. His criticism is just 
and, taken in the spirit of “The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,” it will do 
good, 

The few historians who have traversed the field of American educational 
history have left but faint traces of their meanderings. The field has been ex- 
plored but not accurately charted. Doctor Knight’s book contributes toward 
the charting of it—-Sruart Grayson Nosie, Department of Education, Tulane 
University. 


A REVIEW OF N.C. HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 
(Continued from page 277) 


high school; soccer contest, Winston-Salem high school; Spanish contest, 
Albemarle high school; the inter-scholastic tennis tournament, Winston-Salem 
high school; the inter-scholastic track meet, Charlotte high school; and the 
typewriting contest, Winston-Salem high school. 

The debating contest referred to was the annual debating contest of the 
High School Debating Union of North Carolina which has been held each year 
since 1913. The debating contest culminates in the final contest for the Aycock 
Memorial Cup at the University of North Carolina. The athletic contests 
referred to were the annual State high school contests of the High School 
Athletic Association of North Carolina. This association now has a member- 
ship of 324. The academic contests referred to were conducted under the joint 
auspices of the University Extension Division and the several University de- 
partments concerned. The poster contest was conducted by the University 
Extension Division, in coéperation with the North Carolina branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The Charlotte and Raleigh high schools took part in 14 of the annual con- 
tests during the year 1928-29. The High Point high school took part in 13 
of the annual contests. The Greensboro and Winston-Salem high schools par- 
ticipated in 12 of the contests, each. The Durham high school took part in 
11 of the contests. The Goldsboro and the Mt. Airy high schools took part 
in 9 of the contests, each. The Fayetteville, Statesville, and Salisbury high 
schools participated in 8 of the contests, each. The Asheville, Kernersville, 
New Bern, Oxford, Rocky Mount, and Wilmington high schools participated 
in 7 of the contests, each. The Albemarle, Candor, Forest City, Mebane, 
Randleman, Reidsville, Roxboro, Sanford, and Shelby high schools took part 
in 6 of the contests, each. The Aulander, Chapel Hill, Cliffside, Dunn, Eden- 
ton, Harmony, Hickory, Laurinburg, Leaksville, Morganton, Roanoke Rapids, 
Rockingham, Southport, and Washington high schools entered 5 of the con- 
tests, each. 

Eighteen high schools entered four of the contests, each, during the year. 
This list of high schools is as follows: 

Apex, Asheboro, Bethel Hill, Concord, Elizabeth City, Gastonia, Kenly, 
Kinston, Lexington, Mooresville, Morehead City, Nashville, Oakhurst, Smith- 
field, Spencer, Wilkesboro, Wilson. and Yadkinville. 

Thirty-five high schools entered three contests, each. Fifty-nine high schools 
entered two contests, and 166 high schools participated in one State contest 
during the year. 
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Webb’s Self-Directing Notebooks take the emphasis off Teaching and place it on 
Learning and provide the most nearly perfect practical method of self in- 
struction available. 135 different Notebooks covering nearly all subjects and 
grades in use by more than 10,000 school systems throughout the nation. For 
more than five years they have been lessening the labor of teachers and im- 
proving the knowledge of pupils—“Half as Much Teaching—Twice as Much 
Learning.” 


Seatwork 


Combination guide and work books provide interesting, fascinating work that 
cultivates observation, strengthens vocabularies and affords teachers a means of 
checking up on individual differences. Notebooks based on Bobbs-Merrill, 
Story and Study Hour, Child’s World and Child’s Story Hour Readers from 
primer to third grade, each. ......ccccccccccccccsccccscccccscccccccseces 15c¢ 


Arithmetic 
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teaching. Designed for use with any text, they provide appropriate material 
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Nature Study 


Webb’s Nature Study Notebooks contain scores of life-like drawings of birds, 
animals, flowers and trees with clear directions for color- 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY PRAISED 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 
World History in the Making 
World History Today 


Both books profusely illustrated in black and white 
and color. Many maps. 


I THESE two volumes, European history from the earliest times 
until today is set forth graphically and succinctly. Unusually read- 
able and teachable. Written in a vivid, realistic style and provided 
with many valuable teaching devices. Fit the more recent courses 
of study. 


Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American 
History 
Loose-leaf form—242 pp. 
Se Scat Rete planned for the senior high school pupil’s use, 
organizing the work and presenting many helpful devices, not only 


to guide the pupil in his reading and study, but also to check him on 
his work. 


NEW FRENCH READERS 


For First Year Pupiis 


Contes et Légendes—Part One (Guerber-Crosse). 
A collection of legends and fairy taies intended as an introduction to gen- 
eral French reading. 

Petits Contes de France—Enlarged (Méras and Roth). 
Real French stories in which French thought, character, and ideals are 
simply and clearly portrayed. There are direct method exercises, material 
for English-French composition and Etudes de Mote. 


For Second Year Pupils 


Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Dunlap). 
The new edition of this amusing comedy contains direct method exercises 
of various types stressing particularly the idioms in which the play 
abounds—questionnaires, drill on irregular verbs. 


Bruno’s Le Tour de la France (Wilson). 
A charming tale of two boys who travel over France seeing the country 
and recording their impressions. 


For Third Year Pupils 


Dumas, La Tulipe Noire (Brandon). 
Abridged. In the author’s best style, simple, romantic, dramatic, attractive. 


Lesage, Gil Blas (Francois and Greenberg). 


A lively criticism of French society in the time of Louis XIV. Edition with 
exercises. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
































